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The following is extracted from an excellent Address, 


|proper position among those numerous employ- 


“ But we do not recommend Agriculture to 


iments to: which the industry and sagacity of! you solely on the ground of its public utility: — 


mankind’are devoted; I fear I am venturing on 


deliveled (6 the Agricultufal’ Sociely of the Valley, | enced financier or the political economist. | 


held in’ Winchester, (Va.) ou the 16th of Nevember Shall, therefore, confine myself to some general 
% . 


1824, by Wm. M. Bartow, Esq. Vice President of | 
We regret that want of room compels 
The parts | 
omitted, however, are chiefly of a local nature, and | 
of course less interesting to New England Farmers, | 


the Society. 
us to omit some parts of this Address. 


thau those passages which we have retained. 


“Tt has been frequently remarked that no man 
has ever prospered in any pursuit or vocation 
whatever, until he has rendered his heart and 
hand to its service, and made it an object of ar- 
dent and almost exclusive devotion. ‘The phi- 
losophical truth, that “ the rays of light must 
converge toa focus, before they can glow in- 
tensely,”’ is equally applicable not only to our 
intellectual efforts, but to the most ordinary 
employments of life. There is in the faculties 
of man so mach dross and imperfection, and so 
little of the fine essential gold, that that little 
should be extracted with a chemist’s skill, and 
guarded and fostered with a miser’s vigilance. 
By applying it to too great a variety of purpo- 
ses, and by attempting to gild with it a multi- 


. tude of objects, we waste its substance and dis- 


sipate fits value. Variety may be “ the spice 
of life,” and a change of occupation no doubt 
contributes much to our immediate enjoyment ; 
Dut | take this truth to be well established, not 
only by the constitation of man, but by the more 
practical and more convincing evidence which 
the world is every day presenting, that no man 
can in the long run succeed, without devoting 
the powers of h.s mind to some settled, well de- 
fined, and determined object. This principle 
once admitted, it becomes us, as far as it is left 
to our own pleasure and discretion, to select in 
early life that trade or profession, to which. 
after due reflection, we believe we can fondly 
attach and devote ourselves through subsequent 
years. Or if circumstances have withholden 
from us the power of making this selection, and 
our lot has been onchangeably fixed, our first 
endeavour ought to be to. reconcile ourselves 
to it, by Studying its advantages, regardless of 
its evils—by reflecting on the condition of oth- 
ers infinitely worse—by contemplating the fair- 
er portions of the picture, avoiding its more 
offensive features,—and by such other means as 
our own reason and philosophy may suggest.— 
When we have brought ourselves to this deter- 
tmination,—that some particular employment is 
henceforth to occupy our time and command 
our talents exclusively, and that the tenor of 
our lives is now inevitably fixed,—we wiil then, 
for the first time, assume the task with read) 
and willing hands, and prosecute it with vigour 
and alacrity. 
* ee * * 


“ In contemplating agriculture as one of those 
extensive provinces on which a nation’s energy 
is exerted, and from which a nation’s revenue 
W gathered ; and attempting to assign to .it its 


‘they are the only class of society which, both| vigorous limbs, and animal activity. 


it to more mathematical heads to calculate the 
exact: amount which each trade or avocation 
contributes to the public treasury. 
of the earth may be very properly considered 
as the natural strength of the country ; because 


by habit and by interest, is indissolubly bound 


| 


‘ 





to the soil. 


The merchant is constrained by 
the love of gain to push his enterprises into 


| foreign climes; and, by the very nature of his 


business to change his field of exertion every 
day. The artist having no permanent interest 


independent of his trade, when business grows | 


dull in one spot, has nothing to do but shoulder 
his few portable implements, and seek some 
more propitious situation. The professional 
man, who carries his fortune in his head, and 


who is not necessarily tied down to one spot by | 
the unwieldy incumbrances of houses and lands, 


is readily tempted to change his situation, to 
yield to the seduction of novelty, and to folow 
wherever * honour calls or interest leads the 
way.” But the farmer, born and reared in the 
bosom of the earth, and nourished by its boun- 
ty—deriving from its cultivation all the comforts 
which make life desirable, and all the luxuries 
which enhance its enjoyments,—teels for the 
soil a sort of filial attachment—looks upon it as 


his own rightful and peculiar inheritance, and | 


holds himself especially bound to defend it with 
his blood and with his treasure. Itis the yeo- 
man whose frame is fashioned for the labours of 
husbandry, and invigorated by his.habitual en- 
durance. who io the hour .of trial “ean raise in 
his country’s defence the most athletic and efi- 
cient arm. Indeed, from very obvious princi- 
ples, the familiar contemplation of rural scene- 
ry—the comfort and profusion which usually sur- 
round the farmer’s dwelling—the habit of sit- 
iting onmolested under his own vine and fig trée 
~-and the Whole tissue of endearing ties which 
hind us to present good,— inspire a love of lib- 
erty, and an aversion to servitude, which have 
in every age and country opposed the most for- 
midable barrier to the encroachments of tyranny 
and oppression. 

‘* Without detracting from the merit of other 
professions, or wishing to undervalue their in- 
tiuence on the public weal, it may be said with 
perfect propriety, that Agriculture is the remote 
and primary source from which the whole wealth 
of the nation immediately or indirectly springs. 
The province of the mechanic is to take the 
raw material furnished to his hands, and to so 
alter and madify its form as to render it better 
fitted for the use of man. The business of the 
farmer is to create these materials,—to extend 
the magic wand of enterprise and skill over the 
face of the earth—and to summon into being, 
tresh from the bosom of nature, al! those choice 
fruits and rich blessings which supply the want, 
and minister to the comiort of the human racey 


a theme better suited to the pen of the experi-|as an agreeable and profitable pursuit. 


| we offer it (o your more private consideration, 
To the 
|votary of science,—io the man of deep-toned 
|moral feeling and sentimeni—to the friend otf 


remarks on this branch of the subject, leaving | steady habits and honest practical virtue—and to 


the lover of domestic ease and comfort,—our 
profession tenders its attractions. Husbandry 





The tillers; has been unjustly regarded as a plodding and la- 


| borious occupation ; requiring for its successful 
| prosecution nothing more than sound health, and 
We pres- 

jent it to you as an extensive field for scientific 
| investigation. Nature works by certain and 
j unchangeable laws. ‘The growth of a plant,— 
| its fastidious selection of a genial soil—the man- 
ner in which it derives notriment trom the air 
}through the medium of its leaves, or from the 
earth by the agency of ils roots—the multitude 
| of changes which it undergoes from its embryo 
‘state to its maturity,—not only furnish subjects 
‘of curious research and ingenious speculation, 
| but, if properly examined, evince that there is 
some principle in the matter—some universal 
law by which these various phenomena are pro- 
duced and regulated. In the discovery of this 
law, and the different forms in which it operates, 
consists the science of our profession. ‘The prue 
dent agriculturist, before he commits his seed to 
an untried soil, or bestows much labor on its cal- 
tivation, will examine the condition and qualities 
of the ground he tills, with the character and 
habits of the plant he wishes to rear, and thence 
determine the adaptation of the one to the 
growth of the other; and indeed the accurate 
analysis of soils, and the developement of those 
properties which adapt them to the production 
of particular plants, form the grand mystery of 
skilful and sagacious husbandry. If, for example, 
in the examination of the soil we discover ingre- 
dients, which, froma similar process, we ascer- 
tain belong to the composition of some plant, 
and to that peculiarly, we may rationally infer 
that such soil is extremely well adapted to, the 
production of such plant; and where the analy- 
sis has been properly conducted, the inference 
is generally sustained by actual experiment.— 
Where the soil is compounded of various ingre- 
dienis, and . yet it is desirable to cultivate some 
particular plant, we endeavor by extraneous 
means to suppress those superfluous qualities 
which donot contribute to its growth, and more 
fully to develope those which exert a more pro- 
pitious influence. A correspondence of the soil 
and plant is the end in view, and the mode of at- 
taining it will depend on circumstances. If the 
plant is given, and we are at liberty to select a 
soil at pleasure, our choice will naturally fall on 
that spot of land where the ingredients of the 
plant are known to predominate. Ii/,on the oth- 
er hand, the soil is given, and our judgment is 
limited to the selection of a plant, it is wise 
to distinguish that (other things being equal) to 
which the soil is most congenial. If, finally, the 
soil and plant are both fixed and determinate, 
our skill may be exercised in cherishing, by for- 
eign application, those properties of the soil 
hich are best calculated for the generation of 





~ the plant. 
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Next to an abundant provision for domestic | means of transportation, and to bring those mar-{ creative and wonder working power of indus- 
wants, the greatest desideratum to the farmer is | kets nearer to our doors, is a subject worthy of| try, is frequently manifested in that sure ang 
a convenient market, to which the surplus pro-| attentive investigation. Next to money the most | steadfast advancement which we occasionally 
ducts of his labor may be transported with facil- | imaportant facilities of commercial intercourse, observe conducting some poor and obscure in. 
ity, and disposed of for a fair equivalent. Aj are turnpike roads, navigable rivers, and ectegey dividen from indigence and wretchedness, to 
very small proportion of our annual crops is re-|cial canals. To descant upon the incalculable | ease and affluence. The salutary effects of do. 
quired for family consumption ; the residue must ‘benefits, private and national, which flow mestic economy, and the never failing bane of 
either be disposed of by sale or barter, or we through these mighty channels, would be more | dissatisfaction and extravagance, are plainly jl. 
lose the inducement to raise it. The limited than superfluous. ‘They are felt, and acknowl- | lustrated when the frugal tenant of the cottage 
demand for flour, corn, and other products of the | edged, and proclaimed all over the world. The | exchanges his humble abode for the gorgeous 
field, during the last two or three years, has not means of free and easy and unrestrained commu- palace of his former landlord. But while we 
only occasioned an immense depreciation of lan-| nication among the various portions of the same | acknowledge these as sound speculative truths, 





ded property, but, in many parts of the country,| country, either for the purposes of commer- 
has, to a most alarming extent, palsied the hand’ cial traffic, or of friendly intercourse, creates an 
of industry, and allayed the ardor of enterprize. | unity of interest, a sympathy of feeling, and a 
it is then an inquiry of no little interest to the | harmony of sentiment, which not only contri- 
friends of hysbandry—how can a more ready | butes to the wealth and comfort of a people, 


I fear too few of us are disposed to test their 
virtues experimentally. Though we have it 
from sacred authority, “that the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich”—that * he that gathereth 
by labour shall increase”—that * a man addict. 


and commodious market be provided for our; 


crops? Without attempting to suggest any new 
measures of policy, | shall detain you for a mo- 
ment, while { hastily review one . two of that 
multitude of plans which the wisdom of some, 
and the folly of others, have proposed to remove 
the distresses of the times. It has been thought, 
and I conceive very justly, te ry ssa 
ment of domestic manufactures, by increasing 
the number of consumers, would occasion a cor- 
responding increase in the home demand for 
our produce. An immense population located 
among us, engaged in employments different 
from our own, and compelled, from the very cir- 
cumstances of their case, to purchase their pro- 
visions from us, or |to exchange for our grain, 
&c., such manafactuted commodities as we may 
require, would afford us a safe and accessible 
market. The foreign demand can but inade- 
quately supply the place of this domestic mark- 
et. A considerable part of our crops is too 
bulky and unwieldy for transportation ; and, in- 
dependent of this difficulty, much is of too per- 
ishable a nature to be sent from home. The ma- 
nufacturer will take them off your hands. 
can furnish him with the raw material, and you 
can pay forits manufacture with your corn, hay, 
oats, butter, cheese, and other minor articles, 
thus sparing your staple, the wheat crop, from 
the encroachment of ordinary expences, and lea- 
ving it clear and whole for more important pur- 
poses. Notso if you rely upon the British ma- 
nufacturer. Yousend the raw material to him, 
and you must send along with it as much flour 
as will pay all costs of a double transportation 
(to Europe and back again)—of converting the 
rough article which you furnish, into the fine 
goods which you receive in return; and, in ad- 
dition to this, you must pay whatever, in the 
share of profit, the original artist and the numer- 
ous salesmen through whose hands it must pass 
before it can reach you, think proper to exact. 

But, until the manufactaring establishments 
in our immediate neighborhood become sufh- 
ciently numerous and extensive to furnish a de- 
mand for our produce equal to the supply, it is 
necessary to look elsewhere tora market for the 
surplus. ‘l’o our rich and populous commercial 
cities on the seaboard, the inhabitants of the in- 
terior are compelled to resort, in order to find a 
purchaser and a price for their commodities.— 
The city of Baltimore, the cities in the district 
of Colombia, and the town of Fredericksburg, 
are now, and from their location will probably 
continue to be, the principal marts to which the 
redundant productions of this part of Virginia 


will be conveyed forsale. How to facilitate thes 


but cements the social compact—suppresses ed to sloth will have his fields all grown over 
sectional hopes, fears and jealousies—augments with thorns, and nettles shall cover the face 
the moral and intellectual resources ofa nation, | thereof, and the stone walls will be broken 
by encouraging a constant and familiar intima-| down,”—yet how few among us either hear or 
cy among the wise and good—and finally, con- | heed this prophetic admonition. We- go on in 
duces to its physical power and political great-, our courses of idleness, seduced by some delu- 
ness, by preserving it from civil broils and in- isive hope, or by the love of present ease, with- 
testine commotions. Those countries in Eu-| out adopting a single measure necessary to re- 
rope which are eminently distinguished for alize the one or to confirm the other. And 
denseness of population—for social and literary | here let me remark, that industry does not cop- 
refinement—or for affluence or commercial en-|Sist in mere bodily labour. We may devote 
terprize,—are, without exception, bountifully | ourselves to the drudgery of farming, and ply 
supplied by nature with deep navigable streams | Our daily work with unremitted diligence ; yet, 
intersecting their territories, or furnished by | without mental attention and management— 
art with the kindred blessings of smooth turn-| Without a judicious and systematical arrange- 
pike roads, or well constructed canals. With-;™ent of our various duties,—our utmost efforis 
out her ditches, Holland, instead of exhibiting | wilt be useless and unprofitable. Economy, too, 
rich and verdant plains, studded with neat farm admits the same latitude of meaning. We may 
houses and beautiful villages, or large and mag-| be strict economists in saving what we have, 
nificent cities teeming with an active and indus-| but we must be morce—we must be economiss 





You) 





use of what these have acquired for us. The 


. . . } 
trious population, would have been to this day | 
a waste and uninhabitable morass. 


“To her turnpike roads and similar conven- | 
iences, England owes not only a considerable | 


part of her opulence,—but she owes what is! 


equally valuable,—many of those moral and/| 


literary institutions, and much of that refined | 
and liberal feeling which adorns and does hon- | 
our to her national character. In America too, | 
where the progress of internal improvement, 
has been slow and tedions, their advantages are | 
abundantly manifest. To her grand canal, New | 
York is chiefly indebted for her acknowledged | 
supremacy in the union; and by the projection 
and execution of that stupendous work, CLIN- 
TON has enrolled himself among the greatest | 
benefactors of mankind. To the mere passage 
of a good road through its territory, the coun- 
try intersected by the great western turnpike 
may fairly ascribe that unparalleled prosperity 
which is marked by the general appearance of 
improvement, and by those numerous towns and 
villages which, within a few years, have risen, 
as if by enchavtment, on its borders. 


* * * * * 


‘‘ But until the public spirit of our people, 
and the wisdom of our legislators, have assign- 
ed their proper rank to American manofactures 
—or have improved and ornamented this coun- 
try with canals and turnpikes, it becomes us to 
resort to other expedients to promote our pros- 
perity. The most effectual antidotes to -hard 
times and pecuniary embarrassments, are indus- 
try and diligence in the prosecution of our bu- 
siness, and a proper measure of economy in the 





in time, by taking advantage of every moment 
as it flies, and by assigning to each hour some 


! = “ v 4 4 . . 
specific task. We must be economists in labour, 


by its proper division and distribution. Where 
we have slaves or hirelings, we must give the 
light work to the weak—the heavy to the 
strong: remembering always this excellent 
maxim, * never postpone until to-morrow, what 
ought to be done to day.” Those who have 
fostered these precepts, and applied them to 
practice, can attest their efficacy by the weaiih 
and comfort, and happiness which invariably 
surround them. Providence seems to smile up- 
on, their laudable exertions; the grateful soil, 
pleased with the flattering attention of the in- 
dustrious tiller, bountifully yields its increase ; 


‘nature hails with joy the sincere worshipper as 


he approaches her shrine, and sends him fort! 
laden with the richest fruits of her munificence. 


| In concluding this branch of the subject, 1 will 


appeal to that portion of the community whose 
admonition can never be imparted without et- 
fect, and whose example, I am _ sure, can be 
still more beneticially exerted. The evils by 
which our country has for several years been 
rendered desolate, are intestine and domestic, 
and the remedy must be applied at home. ‘To 
the matrons of the lands, to whom is specially 
allotted the direction of household matters, and 
to their fair daughters, who are, and of right 
ought to be, “rulers in Israel,” we look tor 
physicians to administer the nostrum, and to ci- 
fect the cure. We call upon them to furnish 
examples of industry and economy to their fam- 
ilies and friends, and both by. precept and by 
practice, to reform the principles and amend 
the habits of those whose conduct nature bas 
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given them the power of controlling. If 
they are wives, 1 suspect they will find the 
husband willing to come into any measure by 
which their wishes may be gratified, and his 
interest promoted. If they are mothers, it is 
their duty and privilege “‘to bring up their 
children in the way they should go, so that in 
old age they may not depart from it.” Time 
will afford them a rich reward in the prosperi- 
ty of industrious sons, and in the ripened gra- 
ces of accomplished daughters. And if they 
hold neither of the responsible stations of pa- 
rent or wife, but are just venturing on the stage 
of life, they should be reminded that they, too, 


have their influence, and that it ought to be| plaster extracted from the baser soil, and con-| life. 


employed inthe great work. of regenerating 
the land. Where is the man so dead to every 


upon your farms, because weapons of war are 
made with the same material; you may as well 
object to the most salutary medicine, because 
somebody has been injured by incautiously tak- 
ing a double dose ; nay, you may upon the same 
principle, reject the very aliment of life—your 
ordinary meat and drink—because gluttony and 
intemperance have slain their thousands. By} 
the excessive use of plaster, your lands were 
suddenly stimulated ; and all their energies be- 





ing called into action at once, their produce was 
immense beyond all former example. The) 
vegetable matter that has been acctimulating |! 
|for years, was by some peculiar property in the | 





verted into living plants. This, though an ad-| 
|Mirable process, was of limited duration. The 


its honorary members,—the late John Taylo: 
of Caroline, on the subject of vegetable man- 
ures, from which | am well assured some valu- 
able information may be gathered. And here 
1 am reminded that some tribute is due to the 
memory of that great and good man, who not 
only bore so conspicuous a part in the councils 
of the nation, but was equally distinguished for 
his literary and scientific attainments—for his 
unwearied and successful devotion to agriculture, 
—for his affectionate and amiable heart, and his 
gentle and conciliating deportment—and for his 
rigid adherence to that whole series of duties 
which attach to the humble relations of private 
He now sleeps in the bosom of the earth, 
which, while living, he so fondly cherished, and 
so diligently cultivated. Perhaps no gorgeous 


just, and natural, and honourable feeling, who sole virtue of the plaster consisting in this,;—| monumental pile, or labored epitaph, denotes to 
would barter the respect and approbation ofits effect upon dormant vegetable matter,—as|the passing traveller that here is the tomb of 
the fair, for the idle pomp and splendour of!soon as this matter became exhausted, the plas-| moral excellence or of political greatness. Per- 


wealth, and the transitory charms of folly and 
dissipation ? 
the ruder sex, the benefit is reciprocal. They 
not only render man better and happier by 
teaching him lessons of industry and economy, 
and by effecting his moral renovation, but are 
themselves improved by the process of in- 
struction, and fitted for the serious and impor- 
tant duties of after life. The prudent man in 
search of a wife, seeks her not in the retinue 
of wealth, or among the votaries of pleasure. 
He looks for her in the shades of solitude, in 
the exercise of domestic virtues, and in the 
display of those amiable and useful accomplish- 
menis. which enliven retirement, and which 
* beautify and embellish the narrow but charm- 
ing circle of family delights.” 
* a * * * 


“It will be recollected, gentlemen, that 
when I had the honour of addressing you, 
twelve months since, | directed your “attention 
to a subject of great practieal importance to 
farmers,—I mean the improvement of lands by 
the application of manures. I then advised 
you to make experiments at least, and in this 
way to ascertain the expediency of turning un- 
der green Crops, a8 an auxiliary to {he litter of 
your farm yards. In this country, it is imprac- 


ticable to pursue any rotation of our principal | 


crops, that will improve your lands, support 
your families, and insure you a reasonable pro- 
lit, without great attention to the article of ma- 
nures. By uniting green crops with your barn 
yard and fossil manures, you will be enabled to 
return to the soil as much fertilizing matter as 
is annually withdrawn from it; and by pursuing 
the system recommended by onr best farmers, 
of always having twice as much of your lands 
in grass as in wheat, you not only prevent them 
from deteriorating, but you insure them certain 
and positive improvement. Let me here re- 
commend to you the renewed application of plas- 
ter paris to your lands. I am aware that many of 
you who formerly reposed the most implicit 
confidence in its virtues, and applied it exten- 
sively, have lately abandoned its use altogeth- 
er, under the impression that it was either in- 


juring your lands, or at best had become useless | , 
and inoperative. Rest assured you do it great, there can be no established or universal stand- 
Py 5 


injustice. Admit that plaster has from its im-/ 
| the proper course to pursue under the various 


poverishing our lands; this is no argument | circumstances that may exist. 


proper application been the means of im- 


against its proper and reasonable use. You 
may as well refuse to employ iron implements 





In thus correcting the errours of 


{ 


iter, having no subject to operate upon, of 
course became inert and worthless. Return to! 
‘your land some portion of the plaster food, ei-| 
‘therin the shape of green crops or barn yard) 
manures, and | venture to predict you will re-| 
store to plaster its primitive virtues. I speak | 
confidently, because | speak from experience. | 
1 have this year received from the use of plas- 
ter as decided a benefit as l-ever witnessed in 
my life. 

«¢ We now come to the more particular men- 
‘tion of barn-yard manures. Under this head 
may be arranged the litter from your stables— 
the straw from your barns, and the corn-stalks 
and other provender from your tieids. The most 
experienced farmers differ materially as to the | 
proper time for applying this species of manure. 
One will tell you that vegetable matter should 
be spread upon your soil in its pertectly dry 
state ;—another that it should be partially fer- 
mented before it is applied ;—and a third, that 
it should pass throngh all the states of decompo- 
sition in your stercoraries before it is fit for use. 
The latter doctrine is supported by many of the 
Pennsylvania farmers, whose opinions on this 
anbject are entitled to great consideration.— 
''The two first are principally entertained by Vir- 
ginia cultivators. You must not infer, from this 
difference of opinion, that either party is in er 
ror. The system which certain peculiarities of 
soil and Climate may recommend in one coun- 
try, may be very exceptionable in another ; and 
indeed it frequently happens, that upon different 
parts of the same farm it is prudent to apply 
manure in different stages of its decomposition. 
If your land be cold, adhesive and ungratefal, | 
it is advisable to apply it in its perfectly dry, 
state; for by its fermentation, that degree of| 
warmth in which the soil is deficient will be 
supplied—its tenacity will be destroyed by its 
mechanical influence—and it will be rendered 
generous and productive. But if your lands be 
sufficiently porous, and only so far unproductive 
as arises from the absence of fertilizing matter, 
which is certainly the case with a large propor- 
tion of our lands, | would advise the applica- 
tion of manure after it had undergone a partial 
‘decomposition in your barn yards. After all, 











‘ard on this subject: your judgment must dictate 





*« | shall this day, however, present to the Soci- 
ety, at its private meeting, a letter from one of 





haps the clods of his own valley rest unbroken 
upon his remains, and he beasts no other monu- 
ment than the simple sod—the farmer’s sod— 
placed and nurtured by the pious hand of grati- 
tude and affection upon the humble grave of de- 
parted worth. With us, however, as members 
of the same association, and co-workers with 
him in the great cause of agricultural improve- 
ment, he claims a lasting and grateful remem- 
brance. With his precepts and practice before 
us, it becomes us to follow, though at humble 
distance, his illustrious footsteps. We should 
learn from his example that the pursuits of sci- 
ence, and even the ignoble employments of hus- 
bandry, are not wholly irreconcileable with de- 
voted patriotism and public usefulness—that 
these modern days, with ail (heir reprobacy, are 
not too degenerate to produce another and an- 
other Cincinnatus, who, like him of old, would 
desert the plough for the senate, and, the emer- 
gency over, descend again to the drudgery of the 
field. Let us contemplate this admirable model 
—meditate upon its many excellencies—and 
earnestly resolve to * go and do likewise.” 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

Weare informed that Dr O'Neil, of Comber, 
has discovered a chemical process by which 
hog’s-lard can be converted into an article for 
dipping and moulding candles, superior to Rus- 
sian tallow, without any additional expense,— 
When prepared according to his plan, it is equal 
to white wax orspermacetii. The candles made 
of it burn with a superior light, resembling in 
flame the purestgas. They are altogether void 
of the offensive smell and greasy touch of other 
candles, and, when burning in the closest apart- 
ment, have no smell, and emit no smoke. They 
born by many minutes longer than any other can- 


idle of the same weight, and with a change of 


process only in preparing, they can be either of 
a beautiful golden yellow, or of a snow-white 
color, which the eflects of light or time cannot 


alter.—™. Y. paper. 





COPPER UTENSILS. 


A source of danger from the use of culinary 
vessels of copper, by Sir H. Davy, viz.—that 
weak solutions of common salt, such as are daily 
made by adding a little salt to boiling vegeta- 
bles and other eatables in our kitchens, act 
strongly upon copper, although strong ones do 
not affect it. 
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APPENDIX 


TO DR HOSACK’S ADDRESS TO THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 


Letter from SAmvugt L. MrircuEet. to Davin Hosack, 
M. D. on the improvement of Orchards, Apples, and 
Cider. 

New York, Sept. 3, 1824. 

. My Dear Sir—Since the apple, as an article for 

furnishing a vinous liquor, has been referred to 

me for consideration, | give you with pleasure 
my opinion as lecturer on botany and vegetable 





the intrinsic worth of this product, which may 
be called ‘grape wine,”"—or—* wine of the 
grape,”—our manners, habits, and customs so 
much resemble those of the people from whom 
we have descended, that we can hardly be 
| friendly or sociable without it. 

Attempts were, soon after the settlement of 
certain colonies, made to render this country 
|independent of all others, by rearing and dres- 
‘sing the vine. Yet the project, though urged 
i by its advocates early in the seventeenth centu- 
ry, at least two hundred years ago, has hitherto 





vanes = 


greatest amount of enjoyment to those who do 
the work. ‘The beast and his master are more 
plentifully fed. The abundance which passes 
from the field into the barn or granary, shows 
itself in the number and fatness of the animals, 
in the excellent condition of buildings & fences, 
in the comforts and even elegancies of the man. 
sion, and in the income aud credit of the own. 
er. This association of a grazing and bread. 
stuff culture with the maximum of enjoyment 
for a free and republican people, is almost in. 
delible in my mind. Every additional acre thus 


physiology to the Horticultural Society. The | heen carried but partially into execution. This, improved is an additional evidence of prosperi- 


tree affording this fruit, and the agreeable drink 
the latter yields by fermentation, have long ex- 
ercised the industry and skill of man. And in the 
convenient soils of the middle latitudes, many 
proprietors have considered their culture as 
matter of high moment. 

Nor is this an object of surprise. The apple 
tree, in my judgment, produces some of the best 
fruit in the world. Many varieties gratify the 
sight by their diversity of figure, size, and col- 
our ; others satisfy the smell, by their fragrance, 
of a delicious quality ; while yet others again 
recreate the palate with their exquisite flavor. 
The expressed juice is well known in one of its 
fermenting stages as cider, and in another as 
vinegar. 

If there is any room for wonder in the case, 
it is that more stress has not been laid upon the 
culture of the apple, especially in our part of 
North America. It seems to me, that the re- 
gion between James River and the Kaatskill 
Mountains, including New Jersey and all the 
southern district of New York, is peculiarly 
favourable to orchards of this kind. ‘The trees 


thrive well; are long-lived; bear the heat, 
cold, and vicissitudes of the weather; run into 
endless varieties, which varieties are perpetu- 
ally on the increase; and they bear grafting 
and inoculation to admiration. 

And still, with so many good qualities, the 
apple has not risen so high in public estimation 


as it deserves. There are two obvious reasons 
for the neglect it has experienced. 

One cause, at least among those who speak 
the English language, is connected with the 
name it bears. The word cider does not convey 
to the mind, the idea of a wine or vinous liquor. 
However excellent it may be, it is consumed 
merely as cider; and is not exalted to the rank 
and dignity of wine. 'The German tongue is 
more happy in this respect; for it denominates 
cider by the name of Apfel wein, or apple wine. 
And if we could establish from “ malus”—the 
Latin name for the apple tree—or “ malum,” 
an apple, such a title as malic wine, instead of 
cider, | am confident its character and credit 
would be increased. 

The other cause is the preference given to 
the grape and its produce. The vine, which 
produces this fruit, has, like the apple, branch- 
ed into numberless varieties, and proved itself 
capable of cultivation over most countries of 
Southern, and some of Middle Europe. The 
vine has steadily there kept pace with improve- 


‘has probably arisen from the great ease with| 


} . . . ~ . 
which wine has been imported from foreign 


ports and places; and from the readiness with 
which our bread-stuffs, fish, and other kinds of 
food, are exchanged for this sort of drink. 

I am satisfied, from long and extensive ob- 





servation, that our country, south of the latitude | 
of 41°, or perhaps a little more, will sustain | 
the grape-vine. The fruit produced in the! 
county of New York is abundant and delicious. | 
The liquor prepared by Mr Legaux, from his| 
vineyard near Philadelphia, proves the vine to | 
afford good fruit. The like favourable report | 
has been made of the Swiss settlement at Vevay, | 
under John James Dufour and his associates.— | 
And more recently, Thomas Worthington, Esq. | 


has produced for our tasting an elegant wine, 


tv, in my sense of the word; and every acre 
taken from this culture, and turned to some- 
thing else, even to the culture of the vine, 
may be considered as withdrawn from the more 
interesting business of yiciding food and its ac- 
companiments, 

The planting of the apple-tree is not liable 
to this remark. [tis consistent with the ful! 
exercise of the plough and the hoe, the scythe 
and the flail, the mill and the tannery. The 
manifold uses of this fruit are universally 
known. How, nevertheless, can 1 forbear to 
mention the Swaar apple, of Poughkeepsie, the 
Spitzenbergh, of Kingston, and the Pippins, of 
Newtown? New Jersey has become famous 
for the cider of Newark. Virginia is proud of 
her Hughes’ crab. -New York dwells with sat- 


partaking of the qualities uniting claret to bor- isfiction upon the praises of Paines’ red streak : 
gundy, from his own plantation in Ohio. The} and our fellow citizen, William Cumberland, 
publication promised by William Lee, Esq. aj has been specially occupied for a considerable 
gentleman well acquainted with the cultivation | time in practical trials to bring cider to that de- 


of the vine, and especially in the tracts watered 
by the river Garonne in France, may be expect- 
ed to contain the most correct and recent in- 
formation on the subject. 

But it is not to exotic vines only that we may 
look. Our indigenous species and varieties 
promise something valuable by culture. The 
scuppernong of North Carolina, from the place 
where the river Roanoke empties into the Sound, 
is already known and approved. The luxuriance 
of the plants in Alabama may be understood by 
Mr N. Bickneil’s letter, of a late date, from 





Clarkesville. ‘“ The grape vines grow to an 
enormous size, and rise to the tops of the tallest | 
pines. I have seen them as large as my thigh, 
ten feet from the ground. In the account I read | 
a few days since of the progress of the vine- 
cultivation in Pennsylvania, it is stated that cut- 
tings are planted, which bear a few grapes the 
third year. 1 was conversing with a gentleman 
here on the subject, who informed me, that 
learning a graft would take on the vine, he dug 
up some vines in the woods, set them out, and 
grafted them ; and that one of them produced 
two bunches the first year, and bore abundantly 
the second. There is a native kind here, of 
delicious flavour, having a tartness sufficient to 
prevent cloying the appetite. The bunches are 
very long, and 364 grapes were counted on one 
of them. | wish it could be ascertained whether 
grapes take the graft,” &c. 

I consider it perfectly practicable for wine of 
the grape,—both of the foreign and domestick 








gree of purity and excellence, entitling it to 
the appellation of apple wine. 

l really wish, that farmers would turn their 
thoughts more seriously to the apple, and its 
vinous products. 

‘The points more immediately worthy of ob- 
servation, are, among others, the foliowing: 

1. The selection of the best fruit for making 
the particular ciders. 

2. The rearing of a sufficient number of 
trees, to produce a good vintage. 

3. The securing thereby the ripening of the 
apples, at the same time, and at the prop» 
season 

4. lhe separation of the select apples from 
all unripe ones, and from all acerb varieties. 

5. The removal of all dirt and heterogenous 
matters. 

6. Attention to the clean and inodorous condi- 
tion of the casks and vessels. 

7. Proper attention to the process of fermen- 
tation, that it be checked by sulphureous fumes, 


| or by cool vaults before it goes too far. 


_8. The construction of cellars or recesses 
along side hills or slopes, for keeping and ri- 
pening the liquor. 

9. Due attention to fining, racking, decanting, 
and precaution requisite for rendering it as 
complete as its nature will admit. 

Whenever the state of society shall arrive, 
and | hope it is not very remote, when the ap- 
ple shall receive that culture and management 
of which it is susceptible, there will be pro- 
duced among ourselves liquors or drinks far su- 


ment aud civilization, The more common forms | stocks—to be produced in the proper soils and 
of the fermented drink procured from its fruit | climate of the United States, whenever our ag- 
have been deemed necessary to life ; while the! ricultural citizens shall turn their attention that 
more exquisite modifications are classed among | way. If 1 should hesitate or object to this mode 
the most precious luxuries. It has also gained, | of improving land, it would be upon other 
and deservedly, the consideration due to a yal- ground. I have ever considered a country a- 
able and important medicine. Jn addition to|bounding in grass and grain, as affording the 


at 


aan 
wey 


periour tothe greater part of the imported 
wines, and approaching, with care and art, the 
virtues of the most highly esteemed and fash- 
ionable of them all. 

1 avail myself of this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate you on the good already done by the mea- 
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ee 
bers, and the prospect of an enlargement as| 
well as a continuance of their useful labours: 
and I conclude my communication by a renew- 
ed assurance of my good feeling and high re- 
gard. SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 


Extract from some observations on the Domestic 
Wines of the U. S. by the late Dr Rush. 


«“ It is to be lamented that the grape is not 
yet sufficiently cultivated in our country, to af- 
ford wine for our citizens; but many excellent 
substitutes may be made for it, from the native 
fruits of all the states. If two barrels of cider, 
fresh from the press, are boiled into one, and 
afterwards fermented, and kept for two or three 
years ina dry cellar, it affords a hquor, which, 
according to the quality of the apple from 
which the cider is made, has the taste of Mala- 
ga or Rhenish wine. li affords, when mixed 
with water, a most agreeable drink in summer. 
I have taken the liberty of calling it Pomona. 
Wine. There is another method of making a’ 
pleasant wine from the apple, by adding four | 
and twenty gallons of new cider to three gal-| 
lons of syrup made ffom the expressed juice of | 
sweet apples. When thoroughly fermented, | 
and kept for a few years, it becomes fit for use. | 
The blackberry of our fields, and the raspber- 
ry and currant of our gardens, afford likewise | 
an agreeable and wholesome wine, when press- 
ed, and mixed with certain proportions of su- 
gar and water, and a little spirit, to counteract 
the disposition to an excessive fermentation.— 
It isno objection to these cheap and home 
made wines, that they are unfit for use till they 
are two or three years old. The foreign wines 
jn common use in our country, require not only | 
a much longer time to bring them to pertec- 
tion, but to prevent their being disagreeable 
even to the taste.” 





From the Boston Medical Intelligencer. 


DECEMBER. 


This, as well as November, is a merry month | 
withal, and better befitting a poet, perhaps, to, 
sing its praises, than ourselves. Here, in New 
England, the first day almost of the month is a 
day of Thanksgiving and Praise to the Great 
Author of good, for the abundance of the sea- 
son in every thing which promotes comfort and- 
happiness. Family connections usually assem- | 
ble on this day, and whilst they fare sumptuous- 
ly on roast turkeys and plum puddings, they 
carry joy in their faces and gratitude in their 
hearts—a joy which the sympathy of those to 
whom we are most closely attached tends great- 
ly to enhance—a gratitude which the solemni- 
ties of the day and the fruitfulness of the sea- | 
son, unite to impress deeply onthe mind. But 
the offerings of praise for the blessings of the | 
season are scarcely ended, when the recurrence 
of the anniversary of the landing of our Pil-, 
grim Fathers at Plymouth, calls forth even 
stronger emotions—it calls us to reflect on their 
characters, and thus affords us a moral lesson, 
—it calls to our minds the motives which led to 
their pilgrimage, and thus teaches us to appre- 
ciate the blessings of liberty—it places in our 
view the result of their hardships, and thus ex- 
cites our admiration, and awakens feelings of 
gratitude for that tranquility and freedom which 
have made our lives so peaceful and happy, and 














our country so great and powerful. But with is induced to offer the following observations. 


December come not only tributes of gratitude | 
for the bounties of the season and the blessings 
of our lives, but also for the prospect of never 
ending felicity; for the merry peals of the 
Christmas bells invite us to reflections, which | 
though solemn and impressive, excite sn the 
heart a thrill ofextacy thatis evinced, in every 
christian country, by rejoicings and festivities ; 
thus is the month of which we treat full of 
events calculated to call forth our finest feelings 
and most agreeable reflections—both to excite, 
to enliven, and to improve us. 

Our readers have been already apprised of 
the influence exerted by the affections of the 
mind on the strength and vigour of the body; 
and might thence suppose that the excitement 
produced by the celebration in the same month 
of the nativity of our saviour and the landing of | 
the Pilgrims, two events which are decidedly 
the most important that have occurred since | 
the creation, would be an effectual barrier to 
the inroads of disease. They must recollect, 
however, that too great joy leads almost invari- 
ably to excesses and imprudent indulgences, and 
that the associations connected with the return | 
of these anniversaries, are frequently such as} 
to open anew the wounds of hearts that have | 
been lacerated, and to excite recollections 
which frequently overpower the enfeebled 
frame of the aged or the invalid. 

We have uniformly remarked that Decem- 
ber has a long list of deaths, and often proves 
fatal to a large proportion of those who are ad- 
vanced in years. Diseases are also particular- 
ly prevalent among children, who are apt to 
overload their stomachs with cake, pies, and 
plum puddings, three mest dire offenders in 
these days, producing not only diarrhceas and 
poeumonic fevers in little children, but dyspep- 
sia, gout, apoplexy, and all the diseases of re- 
pletion in great ones. All complaints which re- 
sult from too rich, too stimulating, or too abun- | 
dant a diet, are more numerous at this season | 





dies would be much shortened if the distinction 
were, on these days, to drink better wines than 
usual, rather than to empty more bottles. 

Visceral obstructions are frequent at the ap- 
proach of winter, and should be counteracted | 
by a cooling regimen; ripe fruits, and acidulat- 
ed liquids may be used with freedom, but a dry 
diet should be carefully avoided.—Colds at this 
season usually terminate in lung fevers, and ty- 
phus commences its inroads; the clothivg, 
therefore, should be warm, and every kind of 
exposure most strictly guarded against; for in 
spite of all its festivities, December is a dan- 
gerous month—its coldness, though generally 
agreeable, is frequently damp and penetrating ; 
and its dinners, routs, and hilarity—those arch 
enemies of blue devils and potent shorteners of 
the human visage—often lead to worse diseases 
than they can cure, to more melancholy thoughts 
than they can dissipate. 





From the Connecticut Courant. 


PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. 


As this substance has in some degree excited 
the public attention, and as it appears to be 
one of those things which may add to the 
comforts and conveniences of life, the writer 
having had some acquaintance with the subject, 





‘sant to the taste. 


This acid has been been usually produced by 
the distillation of wood in iron retorts. When 


thus produced it hasa strong pungent taste, and 


in colour resembling French brandy. In this 


state it contains rar in the proportion of about 


one-eighth part, and also, besides the tar, it 


} : . 

‘contains another suustance extremely bitter. 
These impurities, by a certain process, may be 
entirely removed, and the acid, unless it be 


stained with some extranenous substance, will 
be colourless almost as water, and not unplea- 
In this state it is suitable to 
be applied to meat. After being thus purified, 
it consists of acetic acid, or vinegar, combined 
with a peculiar essential oil. It is to be regret- 
ted that this article has been offered to the pub- 
lic in its impure state, that is, combined with the 
tar, &c. When used in this state, it necessarily 


‘communicates to the meat something of its 


strong unpleasant taste. [ made experiments 
the last year with the purified acid which were 
entirely satisfactory. It is certain that hams, 


| &c. cured in this way may be rendered equal if 
not superiour in flavour to those smoked in the 


ordinary way; saving entirely the sooty outside, 
and saving also some expense and trouble. The 
fact that smoke is composed in part of Pyrolig- 
neous Acid, shows why it is so offensive to the 
eyes. This substance is highly antiseptic. In 
June last, | took a piece of fresh veal weigh- 
ing about six pounds, and simply brushed it 
over with purified acid. It remained hung up 
in an out house all summer without any signs of 
potrefaction. 
Goshen, Litchfield Co. Dec. 1824. 





From a London Paper. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS, 

It is remarkable that this country does not 
produce one useful vegetable which it can call 
its own; we have imported every thing of the 
kind, from the luxurious Pine, down to the hum- 


|than at any other, and this catalogue of mala-|ble Potatoe. The following list of the earth’s 


productions, with the countries from which they 
originally came, may perhaps be new and in- 
teresting to such of our readers as have not 
considered the subject :—Rye and Wheat were 
first imported from Tartary and Siberia, where 
they are yet indigenous ; Barley and Oats, un- 
known; but certainly not in Britain, because 
we are obliged to cultivate them; Asparagus 
was first imported from Asia; Cresses from 
Crete ; Cauliflowers from Cyprus ; Chervil from 
Italy ; Cabbage and Lettuce from Holland; Pen- 
nel from the Canary Islands; Garlick from the 
East; Gourds from Astrachan; Horse-radish 
from China; Kidney-beans from the East In- 
dies; Lentil from France ; Potatoe from Brazil; 
Rice from Ethiopia; Shalot from Sibera; To- 
bacco from America; Sugar was originally 
brought from India, by the introduction of the 
plant Saccharum officiarum.—* Arabia,” says 
Pliny; “* produces Saccaron, but the best is in 
India. It is a honey collected from the reeds; 
a sort of white gum, brittle between the teeth ; 
the largest pieces do not exceed the size of a 
hazel nut, and are only used inmedicine.” Su- 
gar was first made from these reeds in Egypt ; 
from thence the plant was carried into Sicily, 
which, in the 12th century, supplied many parts 
of Europe with that commodity, and from 
thénce, at a period unknown, it was probably 
brought into Spain by the Moors. From Spain 
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it was planted in the Canary Islands, and in the | riculture, any more than in the other useful arts, 
Madeiras by the Portuguese. This happened | without free experiments, yet, perhaps, nothing 
about the-year 1500. Afterwards the reed was; has a greater tendency to bring Experimental 


carried to St. Domingo, and to the Island of 
Hispaniola; about the year 1623, into the Bra- 
zils. Sugar was then a most expensive luxury, 
and used only in feasts, or for medical purposes. 
Nor are we less indebted to other and more 
distant countries for our finest flowers. The 
Jessamin-came from the East Indies; the ‘Tu- 
lip from Cappadocia ; the Daffodil from Italy ; 
the Lilly from Syria; the Tube Rose from Ja- 
va and Ceylon; the Carnation and Pink from 
Italy-—to which may be added the Elder Tree, 
imported from Persia; and many others might 
be mentioned. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 

In the incipient, and, indeed, in more advanc- 
ed stages of this unhappy complaint, the inhal- 
ing of the fumes arising from the burning of a 
composition, the basis of which is supposed to 
be common tar, has been of singular utility. A) 
Mr Timewell, of Poole, Dorsetshire, has em-: 
ployed it with extraordinary success ; the mo- 
dus operandi he thus explains—* The first symp- 
toms of this horrid disease are generally ac- 
companied by an irritating cough, which arises 
from the excoriations aggravated by the cough, 
gradually degenerated into open and destructive 
ulcers, whereas the fumigation coming in imme- 
diate contact with these excoriations, or, per- 
haps, small ulcers, it heals them, the cough 
ceases, the patient gains strength, and ultimate- 
ly recovers.” 

= 
PRESERVATION OF FISH, &c. 

For ensuring the sweetness of fish conveyed 
by land carriage, the belly of the fish should 
be opened, and the internal parts sprinkled with 
powdered charcoal. The same material will 
restore even putrescent water to a state of 
perfect freshness. The inhabitants of Cadiz, 
who are necessitated to keep in tanks the wa- 
ter for culinary uses, were first indebted to our 
informant, during the late Peninsula war, for 
the foregoing simple yet efficacious remedy of 
an evil which they had long endured. 
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Sr Forn Grass. The following article will 
be read with interest and profit, as well for the 
general principles it contains, as on account of 
the specific information it communicates res- 
pecting the cultivation of Sainfoin. 


“go THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
Dear Srr,—I have read your article on San- 
foin or St Foin grass, in your paper of the 26th 
of November, and although you have not com- 
mitted yourself by any expression of your own 
opinions, yet your readers may be led to attempt 
the cultivation of this grass on the credit of the 
authorities cited by you. While nothing can 
be more fatal to the progress of Agriculture, 
than a blicd prejudice against everything which 
is néw,—while it is demonstrable, that no con- 


as hardy as clover. 
abundant than that of St Foin, though less so 





siderable advancement can be expected in Ag- 


than that of clover, 


Agriculture into disrepute, than too great a 
readiness to recommend new systems, and new 
predactions. 

The authorities in favour of the Saint Foin 
are numerous, and weighty; but a little atten- 
tion to its history will satisfy our cultivators, 
that its culture should be attempted with great 
caution. On the shallow, gravelly soils of cer- 
tain parts of France, it is said to have been em- 
inently successful, and at different periods, and 
during short intervals, it has had some reputation 
in England. It seems never to have been a 
favourite plant with the Dutch and Flemish 
planters, though it has been cultivated in France 
and Italy, with more or less success. Still, even 
in France, the Dutch or broad leaved clover has 
been generally preferred, and, after that, the 
lucerne. 1 have never been able to perceive 
in what respects the Saint Foin could have the 
preference over clover or lucerne, in climates 
in which these latter plants would thrive well. 
The only reason assigned is, that having a long 
tap-root, it is enabled to penetrate gravelly soils, 
and to sustain its growth in times of drought, 
when clover and lucerne would perish. 

This quality, if it really possesses it, would 
render it very valuable in New England, where 
we have so large a proportion of soils of this 
description; but my own experiments, and those 
of some highly respected friends, not in one year 
only, but at different and distant periods wfthin 
the last thirty years, have led me to believe 
that the St Foin is too tender a grass for our 
climate. I distinctly recollect experiments as 


to this plant, made by my friends, in the latter 


part of the last century, and the plants were so 
generally killed by the severe frosts of our win- 
ters, that the culture was abandoned. 1 have 
made two experiments at different periods in 
gravelly soils and in rich garden mould, and -1 
found, in one case, nearly half, and in the other, 
the whole of the plants destroyed by the first 
winter's frost. 1 suffered the surviving plants 
to stand, and in two or three years they totally 
disappeared. I think therefore that our farmers 
should be informed of these facts, lest they 
should make experiments on too large a scale— 
experience great disappointments, and be in- 
duced from that cause, to feel an undue degree 
of distrust, as to all new experiments. Idonot 
impute the least blame to you, for stating what 
had been the success of farmers in other coun- 
tries and other states, in the cultivation of this 
plant, and I must commend the laudable spirit 
of the intelligent Gentleman, who introduced a 
quantity of this seed for trial, but I would re- 
commend a cautious and moderate course of ex- 
periments. It is possible that in some soils, and 
in certain sheltered spots, it may fully succeed, 
though I am constrained to say, that from my 
observation of the plant, 1 cannot believe that 
it will ever become as valuable as the red clov- 
er, for rich or even sandy soils, or asthe white 
clover, for light, gravelly ones, intended for 
pastures. Iam inclined to believe, that the 
lucerne might prove a very valuable addition 
to the number of our cultivated grasses. It is 
much more hardy—indeed, it seems to me to be 
its foliage is much more 


its stalks are not so coarse 








and woody as those of clover, and its leaves do 
notso readily fall off in drying. 1 have thought 
it a duty to state these facts. 


Roxbury, Dec. 1, 1824. A FARMER. 








Bucxtoorn Hepces.—A friend of the Editor 
wishes for information relative to the culture of 
shrub called Buck Txorn (Rkamnus, L.) for the 
purpose of forming hedges. He would like. 
wise be glad to purchase some of the seeds, roots, 
or layers proper for planting, if they can be re- 
comended as being of the right species, and ofa 
suitable quality for the use above mentioned, 
and can be accompanied with directions relative 
to the best mode of their culture. Any commv- 
nication on this subject for the New England 
Farmer, from any gentleman who has a practical! 
acquaintance with the cultivation of this shrub 
may be serviceable to the public, and would 
much oblige the Editor. 

Arrican Gourp, or Hercures’ Cive. Mr Dan- 
iel Jones of this city has [ett in the office of the 
New England Farmer a singular vegetable pro- 
duction with the foregoing appellation. In its 
form it resembles a large hollow club 3 feet 4 
inches long, and 17 inches circamference in the 
largest part. The shell resembles that of the 
common gourd, but it appears to be thicker 
and firmer. It will hold one gallon and an half 
of water. 











SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


CONGRESS.—The National Legislature commenced 
its session on the 6th, and a quorum was formed. On 
|the 7th the President’s Message was received. This 
important and satisfactory decument commences with 
a brief recapitulation of the;circumstances which evince 
the national and individual prosperity of the United 
States, and expressions of reverence and thankfulness 
to the Almighty Power, from whose bounty these bles- 
sings are derived. A view of our foreign relations is then 
presented, which is luminous and satisfactory. The 
President informs us that a n2gotiation is contemplated 
for obtaining indemnity from France for spoliations on 
our commerce during her revolution. The trade be- 
| tween.the United States and the British dominions in 
: Europe, he informs, is put on terms of perfect reciproc- 
ity. With the West Indies negotiations are stil] pend- 
ing, with a prospect of a favourable result. A propo- 
sition has been made to Eugland, to declare all vessels 
engaged in the Slave Trade out of the protection of 
their respective governments. A treaty has been con- 
cluded with Russia respecting the claims of that power 
on the North West coast of this continent. He states 
that there is reason to believe that the independence 
of the Brazils will shortly be recognized by Portugal. 

The Message gives a very favourable view of our 
finances. It states that on the Ist of January 1817 the 
public debt amounted to $123,491,965.16, and has been 
reduced since then $37,446,911.78. It advises that a 
provision be made and tendered to Gen. Lafayette, 
which shall correspond with the sentiments and be 
worthy of the character of the American people. It 
recommends some new arrangements with regard te 
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the Supreme Court of the United States, that the Judg- 
es may be exempted from every other duty than those 
which are incident to that high trust, —That the Indians 
residing within our limits be removed to a tract of 
country between the United States and Mexico, under 
a territorial government established by Congress. 

The President closes with expressing his gratitude 
for the public confidence and generous support which 
he has received, and observes,—‘* From the present 
prosperous and happy state, I derive a gratification 
which I cannot express. That these blessings may be 
perpetuated, will be the object of my unceasing pray- 
ers to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe.” 

A joint committee from both houses was appointed for 
adopting a mode of receiving Gen. Lafayette, who was 
subsequently introduced into the Senate Room, and in- 
vited by the president to take a seat prepared for him 
on the right of the chair. 


a 
SS 


Presidential Election.—The votes of the Electoral 
Colleges, so far as has been received, is stated below. 
The whole number of votes is 261—necessary to a choice 
131. Mr Calhoun, it will be seen, is elected Vice 


President. Adams Jackson Crawford Clay. 
6 New England states 51 00 00 00 
New York 26 1 5 4 
Maryland 3 7 1 00 
Delaware 1 00 2 00 
Pennsylvania 00 28 00 00 
New Jersey 00 8 00 00 
Virginia 00 00 24 00 
North Carolina 00 15 00 00 
Ohio 00 00 00 16 
81 59 32 20 
Vice President. Calhoun Sanford Jackson Macon 
6 New England states 41 00 9 i blank 
New York 29 7 00 00 
Maryland 10 00 1 00 
Delaware 1 00 00 Clay 2 
Pennsylvania 28 00 00 
New Jersey 8 00 00 00 
Virginia 00 00 00 24 
North Carolina 15 00 00 00 
Ohio 00 16 00 00 
132 23 10 24 





Boat Race.—A race between a boat belonging to the 
Whitehall Boatmen, of New York, called thy Ameri- 
can Star, and a boat belonging to the Britisy Frigate 
Hussar, called the Dart, took place on the 9th inst. 
which was won by the Americans. The purje run for, 
was $2000. The number of spectators presert, was es- 
timated to be about 50,000. The distance run was 
abdut 4 miles; the race was accomplished {n 22 min- 
utes, and the Star came out about a quarter of a mile 
or two minutes ahead. The American oarsmen lifted 
their oars 46 times, and the British 39 times a minute. 
The whole thing was conducted with great good na- 
ture, and the crew of the Hussar’s launch cheered the 
victors manfully. 


cecal 


| 

Domestic Industry.—The annual Fair of the New- 
York Mechanic and Scientific Institution taok place at 
the Arsenal.on Friday of last week. From 11 till 3 o’- 
clock, the large building appropriated to the exhibition 
was crowded with spectators, intent upon an examina- 
tion of the articles offered for premiums. e display 
was rich and various, furnishing the most copclusive ev- 
idence of the ingenuity, skill, and industry pf our coun- 
trymen, and of the perfection at which ‘the useful arts 
have arrived on this side of the Atlantic. 

It was the remark of good judges, that within the last 
year most of the articles particularly the cloths, have 
improved fifty per cent. The display in this de- 
partment was extensive and unusually fing, embracing 
Specimens from nearly every manufactory ia this State, 
and from various parts of the United States, as far east 
as Massachusetts, and as far west as Ohio. Gentlemen 
who are familiar with the work-shops of \furope, infor- 
med us, that some of these cloths were no|; surpassed in 








textare, colour, and finish, by any they had seen in oth- 


er countries.—V. Y. Statesman. Agr teultural Seminary. 


HE next term of the Literary, Scientific, and Prac- 
: : Hi PeBS | tical Institution at Derby, (Con.) will commence 
White Fish, &c.—Between four and five thousand | on the 2d Wednesday of Rocce r, al continue till 
barrels of excellent White Fish, have been taken this) the last of April. There will be given during this 
season, at the Grosse Isle fisheries alone. They are) term, a course of Lectures upon Agriculture and Do- 
worth $6 per barrel.—These fish are very delicious | mestic Economy. The Lectures are founded upon the 
food, and are found in great abundance. principles of Chemistry, which will be fully illustrated 
The huge and delicious fish, called Muskeenonjay, is | by experiments, and such other of the sciences as can 
frequently taken. in the nets with the White fish, on} pe applied, upon personal experience in Agriculture, 
which it feeds with great voracity.— They weigh from | and the experience of others, collected from travelling 
10 to 50, and sometimes 70 pounds; but the largest | in various parts of the United States, and an extensive 
caught this season, measured 4 feet 4 inches, and weigh- | course of enquiries from practical men and from books 
ed 47 pounds.—On opening it, three White fish, one | upon practical farming and the other concerns of Com- 
measuring 22 inches, were found within it; and one! mon Life. - 
weighing 43 pounds has been presented to Col. SmytH,) The course will consist of from 75 to 100 Lectures, 
of this city, who intends to have its head and skin, ' given in as quick succession as shall appear expedient, 
together with a fine white fish, preserved, and present-! at the commencement of the term. ‘The price of this 
ed to one of the Museums on the Atlantic board.—De-| course, independent of the general course of studies in 


troit Gazelle. the school, will be 10 Dollars. The price of the gene- 
ral course of studies is 15 Dollars a term, or 30 Dollars 
Mr Harding.—A letter from Glasgow, mentions, that | @ year. Derby, October 12, 1824. 
our countryman, Mr Harding, had visited that city, had | }7ATHANIEL DEARBORN has removed from No. 
greatly improved in his art, and that there eel wos sega 33 to 64, Market-street ‘up stairs—where he res- 
tion of his success.— We can add, _ the information of pectfully solicits a continuance of public favor. Cards 
a gentleman who travelled with Mr H. in Scotland and | of every description engraved and printed— Door Plates 
oe ni Pp aged bere sete fee be <r ee |and Stencil Plates farnished—Engravings on Wood— 
ge ;— e passed some time professionally, at! oo). ¢. . ; shel ‘id 
the residence of Mr Coke, the great Norfolk hedledic- oe ans paeeien te ener. peers es 
rist, and also at the seat of the Duke of Hamilton, in| ———n3ao a Tm apaay eo 5 
Scotland ;—-that his time was continually occupie d, | PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 
wherever he resided ; and that his charge is tweuty | 
guineas a portrait. 
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| Revised and corrected every Friday. | 
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= FROM TO 
Militia of Pennsylvania.—The late military retarne} 2. 9. ©. 
of Pennsylvania, state its militia at 158,512 rank and APPLES, best, bbl 1 50; 2 
file. The volunteer corps are 34 troops of cavalry,39| ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - |ton. j115 117 00 
companies of artillery, 283 companies of Infantry, and pearl dow - - - = 118 00/120 00 
120 companies of riflemen. Total, twenty-three thou-| BEANS, white, - - - - - {bush 95) 1 00 
sand seven hundred and thirty-eight voluntary soldiers.| BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - |bbl.| 8 50} 9 00 
— | cargo, No l, new, - - 7 00) 7 25 
Superiority of American Salt.—The Boston Pallad- | _*& No 2, new, - - | 6 OO} 6 25 
ium says, ** Salt is superior for preserving fish and meats, | BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | lb. 12 
in proportion to its weight. We understand Liverpool | CHEESE, new milk, > 7 8 
salt weighs about 50 lbs. a bushel, and Massachusetts Ses skimed milk, - - - - ; 
salt about 70.” AX - = +--+ - 
arcu |FLAX SEED - - - - - - |bush] 75] 84 
New Invention.—A hatter of Glasgow has invented FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl. : an 
a new species of water proof hats, obviating some of | Genessee, ie Sy : wh 6 50 
the most formidable objections which attached to the | _ Rye, best, + tar 275) 3 00 
old plan. The disagreeable weight of the old water-|G@RAIN,Rye - — - - - ° |bush 50 54 
proof hats is not felt in those manufactured by Mr Gib- emer 2.) EN 48 56 
son. The fabric is made of splits of whale-bone, about nt elt calainanal 50 
the thickness of a hay straw, thinly woven together.— | Oats - - Os cea J2 
The brim is made either of pasteboard or whalebone, HOGS? LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. 10 11 
woven alternately with woolen yarn. The top and HOF Sy No 1, Inspection - - 8 10 
sides are covered with cotton cloth, water-proofed in LIME, - - Dae ee cask) 1 10) 1 20 
the usual manner. Upon the top of this, the cloth, OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern} gal. 10) S 
with the exteriour silk upon it, is cemented as usu- PLAISTER PARIS retailsat — |ton. | 5 00 
al. Such is the elacticity of these hats, that although PORK, Bone Middlings, new, |bbl. | 16 00) 17 00 
you place them under a weight sufficient to crush the navy, mess, do. 13 50) 14 00 
two sides together, they resume their original shape Cargo, No 1, do. - = 13 00, 13 50 
whenever the pressure is removed. SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, - |bush 
oe Clover Se ee BS 
Leather Sheathing.—The schooner Fliza, belong-| WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash ~~ 4 
ing to Messrs. Barker & Co. of New York, returned do do unwashed 40 45 
from a voyage of six months on the 2ist ult. It will do 3-4 washed 45 50 
be recollected that this is the first vessel sheathed with do 1-2 do 35) 48 
leather, and it is believed that the experiment has an- Native Pag do <5) 30 
swered the most sanguine expectations of the friends Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48) 52 
of domestic industry. do Spinning, Ist sort Jo 40 
A pump has been invented at Baltimore, which is PROF ISION MARKET. 
said to work almost of itself, and to raise the water to| BEEF, best pieces - - - - Ib. 6 
any given height. The expense of making is small, | PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 6) 7 
and the plan simple. wea whole hogs, - - - 3 . 
Cotton Yarn has been spun of the fineness of 350 MUTTON, OR = gaa 7 o- 
hanks weighing only one pound. Each hank would POULTRY, & Z . ye ee 12 16 
measure 140 yards, which multiplied by 350, will give | BUTTER, keg & tub, =a > me 
294,000 yards, or 162 miles and a fraction. EGGS lump, —_ Ea ie 17 20 
aE a MEAL, Rye, retail,- -' - - |bush 65 70 
or sale at this office, a few pounds of Mangel Wurt- Indian, do.- . - - 60 65 
sel and Ruta Baga Seed, raised by John Prince,| POTATOES, new, - - - - 20 50 
Esq. Roxbury. JCIDER, liquor, new - - - - jbbl.| 20) 2 SD 
HAY, according to quality, - ‘son.’ 16 OW 20 08 
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SMiacellanies. 
ODE TO NEW ENGLAND. 


BY PERCIVAL. 

Haut to.the land whereon we tread ! 
Our fondest boast ; 

The sepulchre of mighty dead, 

The truest hearts that ever bled, 

Who sleep on Glory’s brightest bed, 
A fearless host : 

No slave is here—our unchain’d feet 

.Walk freely, us the waves that beat 
Our coast. 


SSE 








Our fathers cross’d the ocean’s wave 
To seek this shore ; 

They left behind the coward slave 

To welter in his living grave ;— 

With hearts unbent, and spirits brave, 
They sternly bore 

Such toils, as meaner souls had quell’d ; 

But souls like these, such toils impell’d 
To soar. 


Hail to the morn, when first they stood 
On Bunker’s height, 
And, fearless, stemm’d th’ invading flood, 
And wrote our dearest rights in blood, 
And mow’d in ranks the hireling brood, 
In| desperate fight! 
O ! *twas aj proud, exulting day, 
For even our fallen fortunes lay 
Injlight. | 


There is no other land like thee, 
No dearer shore ; 

Thou art the shelter of the free; 

The home, the port of Liberty, 

Thou hast been, and shalt ever be, 
Till time is o’er. 

Ere I forget to think upon 

My land, shall mother curse the son 
She bore. 


Thou art the firm, unshaken rock, 
On which we rest ; 
And, rising from thy hardy stock, 
Thy sons the tyrant’s frown shall mock, 
And Slavery’s galling chains unlock, 
And free th’ oppressed : 
All, who the wreath of Freedom twine, 
Beneath the shadow of their vine 
Are blest. 


We love thy rude and rocky shore, 
And here we stand— 
Let foreign navies hasten o’er, 
And on our heads their fury pour, 
And peal their cannon’s loudest roar, 
And storm our land ; 
They still shall find, our lives are given ~ 
To die for home ;—and leant on Heaven, 
Our band, 








TO THE EDITOR oF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Dea Srrn,—Having lately read in your paper 
a very affecting account of a person liberally 
educated, who fell a wictim to intemperance, I 
send you an grr aid another person, the au- 
thenticity of which may be substantially relied 
on. Permit me to introduce the person to whom 
I request your attention, by the name of W. . 
He formerly resided in-a town in the western 
part of this State. Here he married a young 
lady who lived ia the-same town. He soon per- 
ceived he made too! free use of ardent spirits. 
Believing he could not succeed in his business, 
which was that of a_ physician, unless he re- 
linguinshed the practice, he removed ‘into. a 
neighbouring State, where be wasa stranger. 
There he obtained business, and was so success- 
fnly that, in the course of a few years, he was 
able “to. purchase a farm, and so much other 


preperty as placed him in easy, circumstances, demanded for burying hing in the chancel; his 


3 


cense of an hundred: 


About fifteen years after his removal, he re- 
turned to his cup with eagerness. Upon this, 
his employers forsook him, one after anothér. 
His property diminished—his debts increased— 
one writ followed another, till at length he was 
so reduced, as rendered him unable to provide 
for his family, and to clothe them comfortably. 
One day, sitting in his house, he looked at his 
wife, and was deeply affected at her appearance. 
He said to himself,—What has bronght me to 
this ?—I cannot bear it—It is ram—Illl never 
take a drop again—But I have drank so long, if 
I give it up immediately, 1 shall die—Then I 
will die. 

From this time he relinquished the use of ar- 
dent spirits. For a few days he experienced 
pain in different paris of his body. Notwith- 
standing, he adhered to his resolution. After a 
short time, his appetite for food returned, and 
gradually increased. His countenance changed, 
and he gave more and more evidence of a ref- | 
ormation. One and another of his former pa-| 
tients employed him. His business increased, | 
in the course. of a few years he recovered a} 
part of his former property, and became a use- 
ful and respectable man. 

From the above account, it appears it is not 
arm impossible thing for an intemperate person 
to reform,—that the best, if not only method such 
a person can adopt, is to relinquish the use of 
ardent spirits entirely. ‘Though some addicted 
to intemperance, may suppose their reputation 
gone, and that it is too‘late to reform.—in this 
they greatly err. He who abandons the prac- 
tice of intemperance, honours himself ; and, if 
he conducts himself with propriety in other 
respects, will enjoy the approbation and regard 
of the wisest and most respectable part of the 
community. Dec. 15, 1824. 








American Propensity to Glory.—We can inform 
the American what are the inevitable consequen- 
ces of being too fond of glory : Taxes upon every 
article that enters into the mouth, or covers the 
back or is placed under the foot: taxes upon 
every thing which is pleasant to-see, hear, feel, 
smell or taste; taxes upon warmth, light or loe- 
comotion; taxes on every thing on the earth, 
and the water under the earth, on every thing 
that comes from abroad, or is grown at home ; 
taxes on the raw material ; taxes on every fresh 
value that is added to it by the industry of man ; 





virtues are handed hown to posterity on taxed 
marble ; and he is then gathered to his fathers ; 
—to be taxed no more.—Edinburgh Review. 

Charles the second in a gay moment, aske( 
Rochester to write his Epitaph ; which he did 
immediately, as follows : 

Here lies the mutton-eating King, 
Whose word no man relied on: 

Who never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise one. 

Charles, who could always relish a joke, on 
being shewn this epitaph, wrote the followinz 
comment upon it: 

If death cotildspeak, the King would say, 
In justice to his crown, 

His aefs they were the Minister’s, 
His words they were, his own ! 


A gentleman, well known for his parsimoni- 
ous habits, having billited himself on his acquain. 
tances in Edinburgh during the, royal visit, was 
talking toa friend, on his return, of the great ex. 
pense of living; “ how much wow do you sup 
pose [ spent in Edinburgh ?” I do not know, re- 
plied his friend, 1 should suppose about a fori. 
night. == 

The Doubtful Frank.—Sometime ago a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, well known in the convivial 
circles, applied to the Post Office to know why 
some of his franks had been charged. The 
answer was, ** We did not believe them to be 
yours,the hand writing is not the same.”? ** Why, 
there is a little difference, | grant, but the real 
truth is, | had made rather free with the bottle, 
when I wrote them!” Then, Sir, will you 
be so good in future as to write drunk, when 
you frank in that state.”— London Courier. 

A lady who had just been three days married, 
perceiving her husband enter, stole secretly be- 
hind him and gave him a kiss. The husband 
was angry, and said she had offended against de- 
cency. ‘Pardon me, exclaimed she, { did not 
know it was you! 








FRUIT TREES, &c. 


AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. 
have for sale at their Nursery 
: at Flushing,on Long Island, near 
a New York, , 


Fruit apd Forest Trees, Flowerlag Shrubs & Plants, 





taxes on the cause which pampers man’s appe- 
tite, and the drug that restores him to health | 
on the ermine which decorates the judge, and | 
the rope. that bangs the criminal; on the poor 
man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice; on the 
brass nails of the coffin, and the ribbons of the 
bride ; at bed or board, couchant or levant, we 
must pay ; The school boy whips his taxed top, 
the beardless youth managés his taxed horse, 
with a taxed bridle on a taxed road; and 
the dying Englishman, pouring his. medicine 
which has paid 7 per cent into a spoon that has 
paid 15 per cent, flings himself back upon his 
chintz-bed, which has paid 22 per cent, makes 
his will on an eight poutd stanip, and expires in 
the arms of an ay ary, who has paid a li- 
ndred-Ppounds tor the privilege of 
putting him to death, His whole property is 
then immediately taxed from. two to nineteen 





per cent. Besides the probate, large fees are 


of the mogt approved sorts. 

The Proprietors ofthis Nursery attend personally to 
the inoculation and engrafting of all their Fruit Trees, 
and purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 
Trees they order will prove genuine. 
with Mr ZEsEveE Cook, jr. No. 44 State 
Street, Bolton, wil be transmitted to us, and receive 
our prompt) and particular attention. Catalogues will 

44, and any information imparted respecting 
the conditipn, &c. &c. that may be required, on app! 
Sept. 4. 
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ERMS OF THE FARMER. 

shed every Saturday, at TaREE Dosans 
ayable at the end of the year—but those 
in sixty days from the time of subscribirZ 


(<4y~ No paper will be discontinued: (unless at the 
discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are paid. 
<y-New subscribers ¢an be accommodated with the 





be 


preceding numbers of the current volume. 
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